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ABSTRACT 
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19 year old student, 
Istalking the classrooms 
of his school, methodically gunned down 1 7 people, includ- 
ing 14 teachers, two students and a police officer, 
at Gutenberg Gymnasium School in Erfurt, before killing 
himself. 

Germany had already suffered school violence, in February, 
an expelled student murdered the headmaster before set- 
ting fire to his school in Freising, near Munich. A teacher, 
who was shot in the face, fortunately, survived his injuries. 
In March 2000, a 16-year-old student killed a teacher at a 
private boarding school in Bavaria before turning the gun 
on himself. He too was facing expulsion from the school. In 
November 1999, a 15-year-old student stabbed his teacher 
following a bet with classmates. He was sentence to 7 years 
in prison. 

The United States has also been struck several times by 
school shootings: in April 1999, two students killed 12 of 
their classmates and a teacher at Columbine High School in 
Littleton, Colorado, before killing themselves. One year 
before, in March, two boys aged 11 and 13 killed four evac- 
uating pupils and a teacher after setting off fire alarms at 
Westside Middle School in Jonesboro, Arkansas. 

The Erfurt Gutenberg school was located in a fine building 
and had a good academic record. Its staff was decimated by 
the shooting. Roughly a quarter of the teachers were 
gunned down by the young man who came to school on a 
Friday with one intention: to kill as many teachers as possi- 
ble. He had failed his Abitur {a graduation certificate exam) 
last year. He was due to re-sit the exams, but had been 
expelled in recent months for truancy and falsifying doc- 
tor's notes. 

Could anything have been done to stop him? Should his 
mental instability have been spotted? 



make school a really 



u \Nhat we need is a different learning environment, so that 
learning is related to motivation and creates joy. The strict 
focus on grodes helps to create a feeling of powerlessness 
among students” stresses GEW's President and El Executive 
Board member Eva Maria Stange. 

American researchers who have analysed the nature of such 
incidents say that shooting sprees are not "impulsive" 
actions and are usually thoroughly prepared. Social scien- 
tists find that students who commit such crimes are gener- 
ally teenagers who had been desperately unhappy for long 
periods of time, who had few friends, had kept to them- 
selves, and were also bullied and picked on by other kids. It 
is important for parents, teachers, guidance counsellors, and 
friends to be aware, to watch for these dues and to report 
kids at risk. It may mean the difference between life and 
death in this difficult day and age. 

The best hope for an answer lies surely with the develop- 
ment of this increased awareness. Moreover, as El's affiliate 
in Japan, preoccupied by the problem of student suicides, 
points out, schools must not be examination factories; they 
must be places of human contact Instead of alienation 
there must be a spirit of solidarity in the school communi- 
ty, a climate where students are encouraged to pay atten- 
tion to others rather than to reject them, introducing metal 
detectors, security staff or video surveillance in the schools, 
- or even worse arming teachers and other education per- 
sonnel - would not be helpful and would not make sense. 
We cannot turn our schools into fortresses. Rather they 
must be living communities - and places of joy and hope. 
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I n April, during the 
Global Action Week, 
millions of parents, 
teachers and children across the globe called on their 
governments to provide free, good quality, basic edu- 
cation for all the world's children. They are part of the 
Global Campaign for Education: we add our voice to 
their call. 

We know first hand what education can mean to a child: 
in our own lifetimes we have seen a generation of chil- 
dren armed with education lift up a nation. And our 
educations were a foundation from which we were able 
to take part in the historic events of our countries - the 
liberation of our peoples from colonialism and 
apartheid. 

Education can make the difference between a life of 
grinding poverty and the potential for a full and secure 
one; between a child dying from preventable disease, 
and families raised in healthy environments: between 
orphans growing up in isolation, and the community 
having the means to protect them. Education is one of 
the most effective tools we have to promote prevention 
of HfV/AJDS and stop the spread of the pandemic. In 
times of peace, education can offer children ways to 
protect themselves - in times of war it can literally save 
their lives. •. 

Yet there is an education crisis in the world today. 125 
million children - two-thirds of them girls - do not have 
access to basic schooling. One out of every five chil- 
dren will never see the inside of a classroom. By allow- 
ing this we exclude these children from meaningful 
participation in society and we perpetuate cycles of 
poverty and inequality. 

In many developing countries school fees are the barri- 
er to getting children in school. Even in countries where 
primary education is meant to be free, the cost of buy- 
ing books and uniforms means that many poor families 
simply cannot afford to educate their children. In 
Zambia, sending one child to primary school can cost a 
family one-fifth of their household income - it is not 
surprising then that more than half-a-million children 
in Zambia are not in school. 

Governments must do much more to make schooling 
accessible for all children. On our own continent. 
Africa, national budgets often do not prioritise the 
basic needs of children - access to school, health care 
and clean water. Yet when our priorities and commit- 
ments are clear, the response can be tremendous. In 
Malawi, primary school enrolment soared by 50% fol- 
lowing the government’s decision to eliminate school 
fees and mandatory uniforms in 1994. Malawi is now 
one of the few countries in the world with gender pari- 
ty' in primary school enrollment. Yet these achieve- 
ments have worsened the ongoing struggle for 
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adequate resources to fund education, as schools are 
now overwhelmed with pupils. 

At the World Education Forum in Dakar, Senegal, gov- 
ernments and donor organisations reaffirmed their 
commitment to achieving universal primary education 
by 2015. Developing countries promised to establish 
education for all (EFA) plans that would include provi- 
sion for free schooling for primary school children. The 
international community promised that "no country 
seriously committed to education for all will be thwart- 
ed in their achievements of this goal by lack of l^T^ 
resources." T\vo years on, many countries that have 
drawn up education plans are not receiving the support 
promised. Pakistan’s education minister Zobeida lalal 
cites a lack of resources as an "insurmountable barrier 
to EFA throughout the South Asia region." 

We live in a $30-tri 11 ion plus global economy - we have 
the resources. Last year the world spent almost twice as 
much on defence as on education - in some regions 
four times as much. An estimated $■ billion is being 



Nelson Mandela and Graca Mochel are renowned child right advocates. Mr Mandela is former President 
of South Africa, and founder of the Nelson Mandela Foundation and Nelson Mandela Children's Fund. 
Building schools is a key activity of the Foundation. Mrs. Machel is a former education minister in 
Mozambique and founder of FDC, a community-development foundation, a primary function of which is 
to provide educational support to girls. They are leading the Global Leadership Initiative, part of the 
Global Movement for Children. 



spent each month on the military actions in 
Afghanistan alone. To meet global targets for universal 
access to education, a gap of at least $5 billion per year 
must be filled. If we are serious about fighting igno- 
rance, disease, poverty -and building a world fit for our 
children - we must be as diligent about finding the 
resources to fund the educational, health and social 
well-being of our children as we are about finding 
resources to defend our nations in other ways. 

We - civil society and the private sector - must also 
play our part. Citizens of industrialised countries can 
hold their governments and donor institutions 
accountable for their promises to provide the necessary 
resources to fund universal education. Citizens in 
developing countries must ensure that their govern- 
ments have created and put in place strong education 
plans. Civil society groups and the private sector can 
form partnerships with governments to pump 
resources into education provision. 

If we do not achieve the goals for universal educa- 
tion, we not only fail to meet our commitments as 
governments, communities and citizens, we also fail 
our children. AH children have the right to learn. A 
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Education opens up new perspective 

Schools re-opened in Afghanistan on 22 March. According to UNICEF, 
there are 4 million children of school age. 80% of the country's 
educational establishments have been entirely destroyed, and 40% 
of teachers died during the various wars. It is estimated that the 
country needs 100,000 new teachers immediately. A new 
administration is trying to establish itself in the country's 32 
provinces, but it does not have the resources either to receive pupils, 
or to pay or train teachers. 



At the Wazir Akbar Khan primary school in Kabul, 1500 
pupils (both boys and girls) went back to school on 22 
March, and squeezed into the 27 classrooms provided 
for the 1st to the 9th grades. On the Shamali Plain, a 
front-line zone north of Kabul, the inhabitants are 
beginning to return and settle, initially in tents until 
rebuilding gets under way. The Plain has been entirely 
devastated, towns and villages have been destroyed, 
vineyards have been burned, orchards have been 
demolished, and irrigation channels have been dam- 
aged. In the midst of this mayhem, a primary school is 
still standing, although in need of repair. At Mazar-e- 
Charif, 300 female students have enrolled in the Faculty 
of Medicine: the resumption of lessons sends out a 
message of hope for both girls and boys. 






The El Solidarity Fund 
welcomes contributions (or 
oar work in Afghanistan. 
Donations can be sent to 
account #310- 1006170*7$ 
with Banque Bruxelles 
Lambert, 1 57 Bd Anspach, 
1000 Brussels, Belgium. 





A huge challenge 

Over years of successive conflicts and governments, 
teachers, like the population at large, have been serious- 
ly affected, suffering death, exile in bordering countries 
or in the west, and displacement within Afghanistan 
itself. At the present time, no proper census can say 
exactly how many teachers there are in the country, 
although, on the basis of a survey conducted in 2000, 
UNICEF estimates that there are 2 1 ,000 teachers working 
in state schools. Before the Taliban came to power, at 
least 60% of teachers were women (80% in primary 
schools), but during the time of the Taliban government, 
female staff were sacked and girls were excluded from 
school. Women teachers, therefore, have not been paid 
for five years, and the men, like all Afghan civil servants, 
have not been paid for many months. 

In material terms, no overall review has been carried 
out either by UNICEF or by the Afghan Ministry of 
Education. However, it is estimated that almost 80% of 
educational establishments have been completely 
destroyed, or are extremely dilapidated; the remaining 
20% are in a poor state of repair Very few establish- 
ments have minimum facilities (e.g. running water, toi- 
lets and electricity) or basic education equipment (e.g. 
tables, chairs, blackboards, exercise books, books and 
pencils). 

Refurbishment, reconstruction, building and equip- 
ment needs are therefore immense, not only as far as 
existing establishments are concerned, but also in 
respect of the educational needs of a population that 
includes a large number of children and young people. 



During the time of the Taliban government, many 
schools were turned into Koranic schools for boys 
known as madrasas, where the education of girls was 
banned; however, educational activities nonetheless 
continued (secretly, in the case of girls) with support 
from NGOs and associations. Lessons were given in 
private houses by teachers working at the risk of their 
lives. 

Since the fall of the Taliban regime, despite the fact that 
the three winter months count as a holiday period, 
catch-up sessions have been organised in jam-packed, 
freezing, damp classrooms in those school buildings 
that can receive pupils. 

Devastation of human and material 
resources 

Hamid Karzai's provisional government includes a 
Minister of Education, Rasool Amin, and a Minister of 
Higher Education, Sharif Fayez, but there is no admin- 
istrative or finanical support for functioning. The two 
Ministries are represented by an Education Directorate 
in each of the 32 provinces, but here too, it is more a 
question of outward display than administrative reality. 
Administrative structures still have to be rebuilt. As the 
Education Minister bluntly told the official representa- 
tive of the French Minister of Education when she was 
in Afghanistan in January, ‘I am at the head of an empire with 
no troops and no money.' 

The education system has undergone numerous 
upheavals over the last 20 years, with wars and succes- 
sive governments resulting in a system-wide break- 
down, and everyone doing a little bit of what they 
wanted and what they could. Hence, the current insis- 
tence of the current Ministers to rebuild a homoge- 
neous system, and to restore a national curricula with 
course books used by all Afghan pupils. 
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In refugees schools in Islamabad and Peshawar, 
Pakistan, El provided some immediate assistance to put 
floor covering on the dossroom concrete floors ond 
provided sewing machines for the training of women. 
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cational establishments. Of course, it will not be 
the Ministry that will rebuild all Afghan schools, 
but for the pupils and teachers concerned, each 
micro-project represents an effective achieve- 
ment that will enable them to pick up their lives 
again full of hope. 

UNICEF is producing about a million copies of 
basic learning materials which we were told 
would be treated as supplementary educational 
material. However this may be the only material 
available to begin with. 

Teacher training 

This is an important area of work that the Minister 
of Higher Education is keen to open up quickly At 
the present time, there is no vocational training 
for primary teachers who go into teaching after 
completing their twelve years’ schooling; in fact, 
many teachers do not even go beyond the first six 
years. As for secondary teachers, they receive four 
years' training at a teacher training institute: there 
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The Minister took a decision to have one curriculum in 
two languages (Pashtun and Dalit) to help rebuild 
national unity. Not all teachers are familiar with this 
curriculum. Some would prefer to return to the curricu- 
lum used prior to the Russian occupation. This does 
not make much sense since it would be over 25 years 
old and would require major revision. There is an 
attempt now to revise the 1990 curriculum. 



Two El missions hove already focused on the Afghan teaching community. The first mission in January to Afghan 
refugee camps in Pakistan was to clarify the resumption of education in Afghanistan and assist the teachers of 
Afghanistan in establishing their own independent and democratic trade union structure. 

El Deputy General Secretary Sheena Hanley and Chief Co-ordinator Asia Pacific, Aloysius Mathews met with Afghan 
refugees in Pakistan and held discussions with intergovernmental agencies and NGOs working with refugees from 
January 28 to February 5, 2002. In refugee schools in Islamabad and Peshawar, Pakistan, El provided some imme 
diate assistance to put floor covering on the classroom concrete floors and provided sewing machines for the training 
of women. 



The primary and secondary curricula extend over 12 
years from the 1st to the 12th year: 6 years of primary 
followed by 6 years of secondary, in 2 levels of 3 years 
each. A distinction is drawn between high schools, 
which include all 1 2 years of teaching, and schools that 
offer either 6 years (primary) or 9 years (primary plus 
college). Pupils attend these schools in two, or some- 
times three, waves a day. According to UNESCO the 
pupil teacher ratio is about 1:190. 

Vocational training also needs to be built up again. It 
used to be provided in certain technical schools (e.g. 
teaching mechanics, telecommunications, agriculture 
and electricity), but many have been destroyed or badly 
damaged. 

A massive amount of reconstruction - including mate- 
rial, human and pedagogical reconstruction - is need- 
ed, and the Afghan government is relying on 
international (i.e; bilateral, multilateral and NGO) aid. 



The second mission, this time in the Afghan capital Kabul from 19 to 24 April, helped establish the long-term pro- 
gram of training both for union development and for professional activities. No teacher association oi union exists 
at present in Afghanistan. There have been some loose groupings of teachers in Pakistan generally around the 
school or community they are in. It does not extend beyond this, although many changes will continue to take place 
that will have an impact on teachers' lives, hence the efforts of El to help organise teachers. 

A workshop was held to develop a constitution for the Afghanistan Teachers Union. Discussion focused on how to 
draft a constitution and prepare a constituent congress. 

Contacts have also been made with the Minister of Education about teacher training. The Minister wants unified 
training which is understandable but this will take time to organise and immediate training is needed. Special train- 
ing will have to be provided for women teachers by women teachers at least in the early stages. 

The El second mission also finalised the arrangements for the production and distribution of 20,000 school kits for 
children in Afghanistan. El will also take up the issue of twinning university professors with colleagues in other parts 
of the world. University professors ore keen to moke links after having been cut-off from research and information 
for so long. El will afso encourage higher education unions to fundraise to help re-equip the university. 

The El Solidarity Fund welcomes contributions for our work in Afghanistan. Donations can be sent to account 
#310- 1006170-75 with Banque Bruxelles Lambert, 157 Bd Anspach, 1000 Brussels, Belgium. 

The 1 9th El Executive Board adopted a resolution on Afghanistan : www.ei-ie.org 



The issue of basic education comes at the top of the 
list. In a country with a high illiteracy rate and a large 
number of children, education for all is clearly a 
requirement and an objective to be achieved as quick- 
ly as possible. A resumption in the education of young 
women and girls, at least half of whom have not been 
to school or university at all in the last five years, is also 
a crucial issue. 

To help realise these objectives, work is needed on the 
refurbishment, reconstruction and equipment of edu- 



are 14 of these in the country altogether, but some have 
been destroyed or badly damaged in the course of suc- 
cessive conflicts. The Minister of Higher Education 
wants to set up a 'teacher training university’ based in 
Kabul with branches in other towns and cities. 

After years of fighting and insecurity, the reconstruction 
of the education system will provide a solid basis for 
stability in Afghanistan, and will ensure respect for one 
of the most fundamental rights of all children. ♦ 
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Behind the facade 



The El Executive Board, meeting 
in April 2002, adopted a resolu- 
tion reinforcing the resolution 
adopted on Korea at the third 
Congress in July 2001, which 
urged for the release of teachers 
arrested during demonstrations. 
The July 2001 resolution also 
urged the Korean government to 
revise the laws on private 
schools. 

Concerned with the developments in 
2002, the El Executive Board: 

1. Urges the Korean government to 
respect the agreements reached 
through collective bargaining with 
teachers' unions; 

2. Condemns the harassment of union 
leaders and private school unionists 
(teachers); 

3. Colls for the recognition of the 
Korean Professors Union; 

4. Demands the reinstatement of dis- 
missed leaders and private school 
teachers; 

5. Calls far a revision of the "Low on 
the Establishment and Operation of 
Trade Unions for Teachers", so as to 
guarantee collective action and 
freedom of association for profes- 
sors. 



Korea is hosting the World Cup Soccer, jointly with 
Japan. A major sporting event where Korea intends to 
show the world all the good it harbours: 
the magnificent countryside, 5,000 year-old traditions, 
its food, temples and hospitality. Few spectators will 
be exposed to the plights of dozens of trade unionists 
sentenced for the crime of being a unionist. 



Monday, March 18, at 2 p.m. Dan Byung-ho stood 
before a criminal court in Seoul, the capital of the 
Republic of Korea. He is President of the dynamic trade 
union confederation KCTU'. The charges brought 
against him include speaking out at rallies and sup- 
porting workers on strike. Above all, he is held person- 
ally responsible for the fights that broke out between 
the massively present police forces - a provocation in 
itself - and some of the demonstrators. Found guilty, 
Byung-ho was sentenced to two years imprisonment. 

Dan Byung-ho has not been the only one convicted. 
More than 50 other trade union leaders are in prison, 
serving sentences of up to 5 years. An even larger num- 
ber remains in hiding, in order to avoid arrest. The 
police forces guard the offices of the Trade Union 
Centre 24 hours a day. lust days after sentencing 
President Byung-ho, a warrant for arrest was issued for 
eight other national leaders of the Confederation. 

On March 25, some 1000 riot police disrupted the inau- 
gural congress of the Korean Government Employees 
Union. From the 268 delegates present at the congress, 
192 were arrested. The Public Services International 
General Secretary, Hans Engelberts, who was a key 
speaker at the KGEU congress, witnessed the repres- 
sion. T he police attacked participants viciously", he said. 

On 1 April, the Korean government dismissed two 
teachers' union leaders who had led a demonstration 
in October 2000 protesting against the government's 
decision not to implement the collective agreements 
reached by the Education Ministers and the unions. 
The next day, the Korean government summoned the 
leadership of El's affiliate Chunkyojo to investigate last 
years' struggles. 

In 2001, the Korean government fined 64 union leaders 
who had participated in demonstrations - to protest 
about the lack of implementation of this collective 
agreement - for violating the “Law on Assembly and 
Demonstration" and the "Law on Punishment of Acts of 
Violence". Union leaders and teachers are also charged 
under the "Law on Punishment of Acts of Violence" and 
the "Law on Business Interference". 

OECD Member since 1996 

In December 1996, Korea joined the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD). 



Korea was given the benefit of the doubt when the gov- 
ernment promised "to bring its regulations on industrial rela- 
tions in line with the internationally accepted standards, including 
those covering basic human rights, such as freedom of association 
and collective bargaining." 

Freedom of association is still a far away dream for 
thousands of workers. While teachers achieved the 
right to organise, civil servants are still banned from 
forming unions. Police forces come out in droves to 
prevent unionists from meeting. 

Is this the image of a democratic republic? Is this the 
country led by President Kim Dae lung, a Nobel prize- 
winner? It looks like the Republic of Korea has a dou- 
ble-faced mask expressing a Sunshine policy smile on 
one side for their North Korean neighbour, while grim 
repression snarls against it own unionists, seeking to 
promote the interests of the workers. 

"The KCTU President broke the law" is the shallow response 
from the Minister of Labour to a Global Unions delega- 
tion 2 . "And those who break the law will face trial." He did not 
mention that .these laws were created by the military 
regimes and date back to a pre-democracy era. The del- 
egation pointed out that it is absurd that the current 




government wants to defend democracy using anti- 
democratic means. 

Guarantee a climate appealing to 
investors 

The Minister of Labour revealed the real truth when he 
stated that the Government of Korea wants to guaran- 
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The Korean Confederation of Trade Unions, affiliated to.tfie International Confederation of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) 

The international trade union delegation compraed 20 trade union organisations from 8 countries, and 5 Global union federations - including Education International - os well as trie Trade Union 
Advisory Committee to the OECD (TUAO. 
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SOUTH KOREA 




FRUITFUL DEBATES IN THE 
KOREAN TEACHERS UNION 



"Chunkyojo has a very interesting decision-making 
process , you should inform your member organisations 
about it/' soid E! Executive Board Member Kim Ji-Ye 
(photo), when In Brussels for the 19th Executive Boord 
of EL 

Ecch year, a brood consultation of the whole constituen- 
cy is organised in Jonuory and February to determine 
the policy to follow. Seminars are organised for the 
activists at the local, districts and notional levels. At each stage, the 
ochievement of the previous year ore discussed and evaluated ond 
new strategies ore suggested. 




tee a climate appealing to foreign investors. To that 
end, the government wants to weaken the unions since 
they do not go along with restructuring or privatisation 
plans, which may be good for profit but bad for workers. 
In the education sector, the government wants to 
increase the percentage of temporary workers to 30%, 
as these workers can easily be controlled because they 
live in constant fear of being dismissed. 

The Korean trade unionists will be in jail when the 
world watches the World Soccer Cup match. KCTU 
President Byung-ho and his colleagues will see the 
games from their cells. They are invisible behind the 
colourful Korean facade of public relations. Behind that 
facade there is a grim reality of state control, suppres- 
sion and violations of trade union rights. 

El will continue to support the right of all workers, 
including civil servants, to form free trade unions in line 
with ILO international labour standards. ♦ 

Woutcr van dcr Schaaf 
El Co-ordinator 



Last March, a large international trade union delegation- including 
Education International - travelled to Korea to protest about grim repression 
against trade unionists. 



"Last year, Chunkyojo succeeded in launching the campaign "Quality 
Public Education For Alt' ond in resisting the educational policy based 
on neo-liberolism", says Kim. On October 26-27, over 20,000 teach- 
ers come to Seoul from all over the country to request the govern- 
ment to disengage in neo-liberal policies. The motto was 'resist 
commercialisation of education and secure an education budget'. 

A recent success of Chunkyojo was the campaign to resist the 
Incentive bonus (premiums related to performance). The teachers' 
union has always strongly opposed the merit premiums aworded to 
civil servants. "Chunkyojo felt the bonus opened the door to contrac- 
tual and annual solary system which would classify teachers into lev- 
els ond lead to wage flexibility/ insists Kim. Over 85,000 teachers 
decided to return the monetary bonus to the Education Minister. 
Chunkyojo collected voluntary returns that amount to on impressive 
USD 30 million. On October 10, 2001, Chunkyojo held a Notional 
Action Roily to return the money. Meetings were held ocross the coun- 
try in more thon 50 places. About 15,000 teachers left school eorly 
and ossembled in front of the Education Ministry to deposit the bun- 
dles of banknotes there. 

" Jeochers will not exchange their social status and pride for o little 
money/ states Kim proudly. The government promised to chonge the 
bonus system. 




President Kim Doe Jung, Shome on You, 
says the poster showing violent arrests of 
trade unionists. 



The presidenToFCRunlcyojo (KoreaTeacfiefs 
Union), Mr. Yi Soo Ho, was on hunger 
strike earlier this year in solidarity with the 
51 trade unionists currently in jail for their 
strike against the privatisation of the power 
company. In his words, "All workers in 
Korea should be united on this issue. Since 
these issues hit workers in all sectors alike. 
Today I am in support of the workers in the 
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Providing quality education in miserable conditioi 

Kyrgyzstan is a small, resource-poor country among the Central Asian States with a 
population of 4.8 million. 70% of the youth below age of 30 are unemployed. Teachers 
receive about USD 10 per month. Schools are in poor condition. Parents face difficulties 
in supporting their children's education and the dropout rate is very high. The +160,000 
member strong teachers union of Kyrgyzstan became a member of El in 2000. 



• % of government expenditure on 
education: 25.2% 

• GDP per capita: US$ 390 
(Kyrgyz stani figure); 

• 40% of its GDP is agriculture; 

• 66% of the population five in villages; 

• 60% Gve below the poverty line 
(USS 7 / month); 

• literacy rate: 96 %; 

• Life expectancy : 63.1 for men, 71.2 
for women 

• Infant mortality (% ) : 26.2 

Dato Sources: National Human Development 
Report (1998), 



Kyrgyzstan has a predominantly agricultural economy. 
Industrial exports include gold, mercury, uranium, and 
electricity. The country, which is land-locked, has limit- 
ed natural resources and is difficult to penetrate. About 
93% of its surface is covered by arid mountains. 

”1 have been leaching for 23 years to pupils from 6 to 10. 1 am the 
single mother of two students. Without the help of my parents, we 
would not survive with my monthly wage of 800 som ( 16 USD),” 
explains Tatiana Perederigb. "1 love very much my school and 
the pupils but 1 cannot make ends meet. Food is very expensive and 
we never eat meat or eggs.” 

The war against terrorism in the region has contributed 
further to the increase of defence and law enforcement 
spending at the expense of social programs. The gov- 
ernment claims the poverty level has been reduced by 
almost 5% in 2001 due to vigorous efforts to promote 
social mobilisation combined with an expansion of 
microcrediting programs, involving about 100,000 peo- 
ple. Still poverty remains at a dramatic 50-60%. 



Rampant poverty 

"Many children do not attend school because their parents are 
poor, unemployed or alcoholic," notes Natalia Leonenko, 47, 
teacher in Mikhaylovka in the province of lssyk-Kul. 
"Many children help their parents at home by taking care of the 
cattle and farming. A lot of kids are left on their own” 

Kyrgyzstan, however had a trong tradition of educating 
its citizens. School attendance is mandatory through 
grade nine ( 1 5 years of age). According to UNESCO fig- 
ures, literacy rate reached 97% in 1994 and the percent- 
age of gross enrolment in secondary education was 
89% for girls and 84% for boys. 




In the immediate post-independence period, privatiza- 
tion was promoted and proliferation of political parties 
and NGOs took place in Kyrgyzstan. The separation of 
powers is more highly developed in Kyrgyzstan than 
anywhere else in Central Asia. Opposition political par- 
ties are represented in parliament, even though the 
political party system is weakly developed. There are 
many independent NGOs, including human rights 
monitoring groups, which function in relative freedom, 
testifying to the rise and influence of civil society. 

Although the number of 
NGOs is growing rapidly 
(various sources show up to 
1,200 NGOs), a large part of 
the population remains 
uninvolved. 

There is a general trend 
towards tighter government 
control. New customs regu- 
lations limit items that may 
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be brought into Kyrgyzstan. Among those banned are 
books. " We have a lack of textbooks," deplores Natalia, "and 
what we have are not adapted to the age of our pupils. Teachers 
cannot even subscribe to local newspapers, and I am not even men- 
tioning access to Internet l We are very isolated from the rest of the 
world and this impacts on the quality of the education we provide." 

Human rights concerns are focused on the north-south 
divide, nationality issues, and privatization, which have 
caused serious national minority violations. In 1990, 
violent clashes between Uzbeks and Kyrgyz competing 
for land and housing left hundreds dead. Kyrgyz fears 
Uzbek hegemony. Uzbekistan controls Kyrgyzstan's 
supply of natural gas and periodically turns it off. 
Kyrgyzstan, for its part, controls a good part of 
Uzbekistan's water supply but has shown little inclina- 
tion to risk playing tit for tat. 



Education system 

According to the Ministry of Education, the education 
system in the country is trying to shift from Soviet 
design to a new era of learning. One of the main goals 
of the reform is the creation of new, democratic forms 
of management, based on the principles of academic 
freedom, honesty and critical and analytical thinking. 

The ambitious program to restructure the old Soviet 
system has been hampered by low funding and loss of 
teachers. Some 2 million ethnic Russians moved back 
to Russia between 1992 and 1995, which has caused an 
enormous deficit of teachers, doctors and engineers. 
"The lack of teachers is a real problem says Natalia 
Leonenko, who heads the teachers’ union at her 
school. "Many teachers turn to other jobs because of the very 
small salary and difficult conditions. Young graduates do not want 
to become teachers. For the last two years, we have been paid reg- 
ularly and the union had to struggle hard. I am worried about my 
retirement. Women have to retire at 50 and 1 will not get more 
than 10 dollars per month” 

The 1993 constitution guarantees free basic education 
at state institutions to all citizens. The Ministry of 
Education is the central administrative body of the 
national system. The ministry is divided into depart- 
ments for general education, higher education, and 
material support. Below the ministry level, the educa- 
tion hierarchy includes the six provinces and the sepa- 
rate city of Bishkek. Representatives from each provide 
input to the ministry on local conditions. The level of 
basic local administration is the district education offi- 
cer. 

Basic education is financed from district budgets. 
College and higher education programs are financed by 
the national budget. School principals negotiate their 
requirements with district officials, but the central gov- 
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ernment sets norms based on previous expenditures 
and on the relative resources of the provinces. "Qur 
school was built nine years ago. K is considered a new building but 
it needs urgent repair, but local autfionTies say they have no 
money," says Natalia from Mikhaylovka. "The school is big 
enough, it has three floors but walls on the second floor are damp 
and the gym and meeting hall are in very bad condition. The 
wooden floor of the canteen is also wet. It is very cold in the school 

The school year is 34 weeks long, extending from the 
beginning of September until the end of May. The 
instruction week is 25 hours long for grades one 
through four and 32 hours for grades five through 
eleven. Because of a shortage of schools, 37% of gener- 
al education students attend schools operating in two 
or three shifts. Construction of new facilities has lagged 
behind enrollment growth, the rate of which has been 
nearly 3% per year. 

In 1992 about 960.000 students were enrolled in gener- 
al education courses. 42.000 in specialized secondary 
programs, 49,000 in vocational programs, and 58.000 in 
institutions of higher education. About 1.800 schools 
were in operation in 1992. That year Kyrgyzstan’s state 
system had about 65.000 teachers, but an estimated 



8,000 teachers resigned in 1992 alone because of poor 
salaries and a heavy work load that included double 
shifts for many. Emigration also has depleted the 
teaching staff. 

Post-Soviet curriculum reform has aroused much con- 
troversy in Kyrgyzstan. A fundamental question is the 
language of instruction, which has become increasing- 
ly Kyrgyz as non-indigenous citizens leave the country 
and textbooks in Kyrgyz slowly become available. The 
Ministry of Education has held competitions, support- 
ed by foreign donations, for the design of new text- 
books in Kyrgyz. Many groups organize schools in the 
language of their ethnic origin. 

In 1992 the first major curriculum reform provided for 
mandatory foreign language study (English, French, or 
German) beginning in grade one; computer science 
courses in grades eight through eleven (a program 
hampered by lack of funds); and the replacement of 
Soviet ideology with concepts of market economy and 
ethnic studies. The reformed curriculum requirements 
also leave room for elective courses, and instructional 
innovation is encouraged. ♦ 
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THE ETHNIC SPARK 

Kyrgyz constitute about 58% of the coun- 
try’s population, .Russians 18% end 
Uzbeks about 14%. Minority groups hove 
voiced deep concerns about the practice! 
consequences of the Kyrgyz notional 
renaissance. In addition to ethnic ten- 
sions, the country is divided into north 
and south by high mountains. The south- 
ern part of the country is heavily popu- 
lated by Uzbeks and is more traditional, 
rural and Islamic The more urbanized 
ond westernized northerners have tradi- 
tionally ruled the country. 

After the collapse of the USSR, the econ- 
omy has slackened further. With the gen- 
eral decline in living standards and rising 
costs, even a minor spark could ignite a 
conflagration between Kyrgyz and 
Uzbeks competing for slices of the same 
shrinking pie. In the period of the USSR, 
about 14% of marriages were inter-ethnic 
but it has now dropped to one percent. 
The government has grown more con- 
cerned about Islamic, and non-Russian 
Orthodox Christian congregations. The 
government created a new State 
Commission on Religious Affoirs. All reli- 
gious organizations ore required to regis- 
ter with the Commission. Kyrgyz 
government officials and the Muftiat 
(Spiritual Directorate of Muslims) ore 
concerned about the spread of funda- 
mentalist Islam. 



The Trade Union of Education and Science 
Workers of Kyrgyzstan 

The El member organization in Kyrgyzstan is TUESWK. which represented +160.000 members in 2000. About 
68,500 members are from the primary and secondary levels, 27,000 are from higher education, about 17,000 
are teachers of culture and sports and 1.250 are from the pre-school level. There are about 47,000 student 
members and 1.650 non-teaching members. Membership due is 1% of the salary and is collected by a check- 
off system. 

TUESWK was created in 1925 and functioned as a branch of the Teachers’ Unions of the Soviet Union. In 1990, 
after the independence of the Kyrgyzstan, the union was legally registered in the country. It is an independent 
and democratic organization with all decisions and elections determined by the delegates’ congress and other 
elected committees. The first Congress was held in 1990 and two more have been convened since then. 

The TUESWK is affiliated to the Federation of Trade Unions of Kyrgyzstan. The TUESWK office has 9 full time 
staff and a president. The union aims to promote education, to improve teachers' status, and protect teachers 
from social and legal problems. The union structure comprises of a Presidium. 5 Provincial Committees, 
2 Provincial Councils. 57 Municipal and Regional Committees and 2.377 Institution Committees. 

In March 2001. El held a seminar on the "Role of Teachers' Organisations in Improving Education and the 
Status of Teachers" for the leaders of the TUESWK. The seminar dealt with the role of teachers’ unions in a mar- 
ket economy, organization and administration of an effective teachers union, leadership, decision-making, and 
^■ ality Education For All. The seminar also discussed the problems of teachers, students, education, prob- 
jZ labour, gender inequalities and human and trade union jig|ts. 
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Kyrgyzstan (officially colled the Kyrgyz 
Republic) became independent in 1991. It is a 
secular state. Its neighbours ore China, 
Kazakhstan, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan 




Sagar Nath Pyafcuryal 
El Regional OfriVe 
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ILO Global Report on child labour cites "alarming" 
extent of its worst forms 

Ten years after launching a worldwide campaign against child labour, the International Labour 
Office (ILO) issues a landmark global study showing that despite "significant progress" in efforts 
to abolish child labour, an alarming number of children are trapped in its worst forms. 



LABOUR 




The ILO report "A Future Without Child Labour'' 1 , found 
that 246 million children - one in every six children 
aged 5 to 17 - are involved in child labour. Among its 
startling new findings, the report also says that one in 
every eight children in the world - some 179 million 
children aged 5-17 - is still exposed to the worst forms 
of child labour which endanger the child's physical, 
mental or moral well-being. 

"Despite the increasing commitment by governments and their 



246 MILLION CH1L0REN are 

INVOLVED IN CHILD LABOUR WHICH 

THE ILO SAYS SHOULD BE ABOLISHED. 

These forms include:. • ■ 

• Work performed by a child 
under the minimum age 
specified for a particular 
kind of work by national 
legislation or internationol - 
standards; 

• Hazardous work that jeopar- 
dises the physical, mentol or 
moral well-being af a child;: 
either because af its nature 
or the conditions in which it 
is performed; and, 

• "Unconditional" worst forms 
of child lobour as defined in 
the ILO Worst Forms of Child 
Labour Convention, No. 

1822. 




partners to tackle child labour worldwide, it remains a problem on 
a massive scale," said Juan Somavfa, Director-General of 
the ILO. Child labour continues to be a global phe- 
nomenon - no country or region is immune, the report 
says. A wide range of crises - including natural disas- 
ters, sharp economic downturns, the HIV/AIDS pan- 
demic and armed conflicts - increasingly draws the 
young into debilitating child labour, including illegal 
and clandestine forms such as prostitution, drug traf- 
ficking, pornography and other illicit activities. 



While there has been significant 
progress towards the effective 
abolition of child labour the 
international community still faces 
a major uphill struggle against this 
stubbornly pervasive form of work 
that takes a tragic toll on millions of 
children around the world 

Juon Somovto 
ILO Director General 



The shape of the problem 

The figures in the new ILO report differ from the previ- 
ously accepted estimate of some 250 million working 
children aged 5-14 in developing countries - the best 
estimate possible in 1996. The report notes that the 
latest methods to gather data provide a more precise 
picture of the problem of child labour, its distribution 
among regions and between age groups. Drawing on 
recent survey data, it says an estimated 352 million 
children aged 5 to 17 are currently engaged in eco- 
nomic activity of some kind. 



Of these, some 106 million are engaged in types of 
work acceptable for children who have reached the 
minimum age for employment (usually 15 years) or in 
light work such as household chores or work undertak- 
en as part of a child's education. 
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In terms of geographical distribution, the Asia-Pacific 
region harbours the largest absolute number of work- 
ing children between the ages of 5 and 14 , with some 
127 million or 60% of the world total. Sub-Saharan 
Africa is second with 48 million, or 23% of the total, fol- 
lowed by Latin America and the Caribbean with 17.4 
million or 8%, and Middle East and North Africa with 
13.4 million or 6%. The report says about 2.5 million, or 
1% of the world's child labourers, are in the industri- 
alised countries, while another 2.4 million are found in 
transition economies. 

Child labour often assumes serious proportions in 
commercial agriculture associated with global markets 
for cocoa, coffee, cotton, rubber, sisal, tea and other 
commodities. Studies in Brazil, Kenya and Mexico have 
shown that children under 1 5 make up between 25 and 
30% of the total labour force in the production of vari- 
ous commodities. The informal economy, in which 
workers are not recognised or protected under the legal 
and regulatory frameworks of the labour market, is 
where by far the most child labourers are found. 



Solutions 

In 1999, El strongly supported the adoption of the ILO 
Convention 182 on the Worst Forms of Child Labour 
and campaigned for its universal ratification. Today, 
Convention 182 has been ratified by nearly 120 of the 
ILO's 175 member States. 

National and regional programs have flourished under 
the ILO International Program for the Elimination of 
Child Labour, launched in 1992. Today it includes 
operations in 75 countries, a dozen of which have El 
and its member organisations as implementing part- 
ners. In 2001, the ILO launched its first Time-Bound 
Programs aimed at eliminating the worst forms of child 
labour in specific countries within 5 to 10 years. The 
first programs are aimed at helping some 100,000 chil- 
dren in El Salvador, Nepal and Tanzania. 

The report says partnerships between governments, 
employers' and workers' organisations, with other civil 
society organisations, mean that real progress is being 
made in getting children out of work that is damaging 
them and into school, in supporting them and their 
families to develop better, more secure livelihoods and 
in preventing other children from being drawn into 
child labour. 

The ILO report will be discussed at the ILO's 90th 
International Labour Conference held on June 12. On 
that* day, the ILO is also launching an International Day 
Against Child Labour. The purpose of this initiative is 
to reflect on the progress made so far and to pursue 
fresh efforts to achieve a future without child labour ♦ 
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1 *A Future Without Child Labour, Global Report under the Followup to the HO Declaration on Fundamental Principles and Rights at Work * Internationol Lobour Conference, 90th Session, 2002, 
Report I (B). ISBN 92-2-1 12416*9. Price: 20 Swiss Francs. The report moy also be consulted on the ILO Internet Site www.3o.Ofg/dedQrotion 
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ccording to a widely held definition, 
open and distance education 
embrace tele-learning, open learn- 
ing, and the use of telematics in education. 

For years now, all states and NGOs have been 
captivated by the idea of using technology in 
order to come up with a parallel education 
system aimed at adults and children living in 
remote areas, or in situations that prevent 
them from attending school. It is only since 
the 1990s that this poor relation of tradition- 
al education has begun to be properly used, 
either separately or in association with face- 
to-face traditional teaching systems. Bodies 
like the Commonwealth of Learning (CoL) 
and the Centre international francophone de 
formation a distance (CIFFAD - International 
Francophone Consortium of Distance and 
Open Learning Institutions) have played 
important roles in placing education on the 
agenda of debates, and particularly through 
the introduction of Infor- 
mation and Communi- 
cation Technology (1CT). 

In the view of UNESCO's 
John Daniel, there is no 
doubt that new technol- 
ogy is a formidable tool 
for each and every one of 
us, and broadens access 
to education within the 
context of lifelong learn- 
ing. 

Education by radio pro- 
grammes have in the 
past played a major role 
in Latin America and 
Asia, particularly with 
regard to girls' educa- 
tion, and the Canal 
£ducatif francophone 
( French-language 
Education Channel) will 
hopefully again highlight 
the role the educational 
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radio can play with its relatively low operat- 
ing costs, and particularly in the field of sus- 
tainable development. 

A teacher-training tool. Distance-learning 
has been used for many years in the training 
of teachers and headteachers 1 . It is now 
beginning to be used much more widely, and 
will break the isolation that is inherent to the 
work of teachers while enabling them to per- 
fect their abilities. 

The most telling argument appears to be that 
this technique will centralise and industri- 
alise those aspects of teacher training for 
which it is appropriate and will therefore 
allow more time and resources to be invest- 
ed in interaction and reflection 2 . 

Distance-learning is now seen as one of the 
measures capable of ensuring that the 
Education for All objective is achieved by the 
year 2015. However, a number of questions 
arise, and as Ann Cheryl Armstrong perti- 
nently reminds us, questions relating to rele- 
vance and quality lie at the heart of the 
discussions. How are we to improve quality 
and measure it at the same time? As John 
Daniel of the UK Open University (one of the 
'top ten' British universities for quality of 
teaching) points out, we need to rely on exist- 
ing good practices. 

Other challenges include equity of access to 
equipment, particularly if we remember, for 
example, that 95% of computers are in the 
north. The situation is not the same every- 
where. National traditions and capacities 
vary considerably from country to country, 
but it would appear that although distance- 
learning with ICT back-up is not the only 
solution, it nowadays presents more advan- 
tages than dangers. ♦ 



1 0 Nielsen, ] 990, Using distance education to extend and improve teaching in 

developing countries (reference document used at the Jomtien Conference 
pfeparatorY round table). 

2 fWon, 2000, Open and distance learning in the developing world. 
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OPEN AND DISTANCE LEARNING 




Pitfalls and Possibilities 



One of the concerns about distance education held by 
some students, sceptics, governments, national quality 
control bodies and some academics from traditional 
institutions is whether distance education can and will 
provide "the same level of academic excellence as courses 
taught in the traditional mode”. 



Distance education has become a popular vehicle for 
education. This is due in large part, to the development 
of new technologies, which have glamorised this form 
of education, changing it from its humble correspon- 
dence beginnings to a modern glitzy field of techno- 
possibilities. Politically, it has become a popular way of 
strategically addressing current political problems 
associated with education such as: access and equity; 
economic development and workplace training; cost 
effectiveness of education and training; and account- 
ability of the education system 1 . 

Though each country has its own raison d'etre for 
engaging in distance education it is perceived by many 
developing countries as "the ultimate solution" to their 
academic problems because it provides the advantages 
of economy, conquest of geographical distances and 
mass application. 

Some learners and governments, however, are espe- 
cially attracted to programmes where the delivery and 
content can be customised to suit the specific local 
employment and education needs. They prefer pro- 
grammes that are versatile enough to accommodate 
diverse circumstances and fulfil the requirements of 
responsiveness and relevance. Internationally recog- 
nised quality and certification and the transferability of 
academic credits at an international level are also 
strong selling points. 



When one considers that an estimated 
95% of all computers are in the 
developed world and the 
10 developed nations which account 
for 20% of the world's population 
have 75% of the world's telephone 
lines, one can easily recognize that 
“most developing countries do not 
have the infrastructure to take part as 
equal partners in the worldwide 
enterprise of knowledge production 
and dissemination". 
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Issues 

The world-wide expansion of distance education pro- 
grammes in recent years has been led by both techno- 
logical advances and the marketisation of education in 
Europe and America. 

As additional markets have been sought by universities 
looking for new sources of income, technological devel- 
opments have created opportunities for expanding 
beyond traditional markets. Electronic mail, video-con- 
ferencing, relatively cheap international travel, together 
with a market of potential learners increasingly requir- 
ing certification, which cannot be provided by institu- 
tions in their home countries, have made exporting 
knowledge a lucrative trade. 

Communication and Technology 

It would be safe to state that regardless of the proposed 
method of delivery, some form of technology would be 



used as part of the communication procedures. In 
developing countries, and more so in the small island 
states of the Caribbean, the quest for adequate 
telecommunications facilities is an on-going and ardu- 
ous one. While it is recognised that a properly func- 
tioning telecommunications system is necessary in 
small island developing states (SIDS), this sector expe- 
riences one or more of these problems: "... under-invest- 
ment, poor management characterised by monopolistic structures 
and inadequate human resources development, poor maintenance 
of equipment and networks, low penetration of services, particular- 
ly in the rural areas, high tariffs owing to lack of competition and 
relatively higher unit costs for provision of services." 7 
Equipment maintenance is very often not included into 
the overall budget or is impractical. For example, 
though the Caribbean as a region is prone to hurri- 
canes, local distribution cables are hung between 
upright poles so they become easy victims to gale force 
winds, falling trees, hurling wind-swept debris from 
buildings and occasional zaps of lightening. Though 
the use of underground cable ducts seem to be the 
practical solution, perhaps it is too costly to implement 
in the short or even the medium term. Globalisation 
continues to be a double-edged sword for the weaker 
countries who may find themselves being continuously 
marginalized. 

In some developing regions of the world, there is not 
sufficient access to the bandwidth that is necessary for 
running a networked system. While some learners may 
have access to the technological hardware such as 
computers and telephones, others may not. Even for 
those who have access to the technology, the tele- 
phone may be quite unreliable, restricting use of the 
internet and e-mail which are now considered as basic 
communication tools in the metropol. Others may 
experience techno-phobia and panic especially if they 
had not previously been exposed to the technology 
until they were mature adults (aged 30 and over). 

Using state of the art technology to develop web-based 
programmes is quite expensive. There is the cost of 
hardware, software, systems maintenance, upgrades, 
telecommunication charges, technical support, staff 
development, programme development, student sup- 
port systems and other accompanying infra-structural 
costs. In spite of these challenges, implementing dis- 
tance education programmes using the technology 
available can be cost-effective and productive, if cours- 
es that are suitable to this sort of medium are capi- 
talised upon. Again, cost benefit analyses with realistic 
projections should be conducted before commitments 
are made to any such investments. 

Cross-cultural pedagogical issues 

There may be different expectations between lecturers 
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and students. For example, some students from some 
developing countries may expect Western lecturers to 
be fountains of knowledge while some Western lectur- 
ers may expect their students to be more interactive. 
Conversely, lecturers from other less-interactive cul- 
tures may not expect or require student participation. 
In addition, lecturers from the more developed West 
may assume a stance of academic superiority by an 
unwillingness to fully acknowledge instructors from 
less developed countries as their academic equals. 
Instructors and students from different cultures may 
also have differing views on their cultural and econom- 
ic understandings of the world. Some of the examples 
used may not be culturally, politically or even econom- 
ically relevant to the students. 



Access to Academic Literature 

Another issue of concern is that of access to publica- 
tions. The majority of ‘recognised’ publishing takes 
place in the developed world and quite often the cost 
of access to either electronic journals or printed jour- 
nals is prohibitive for students from developing coun- 
tries. Thus the effect is an ever-increasing gulf between 
developed and developing countries and a possible 
increase in the dependency on aspects of foreign aid 
and ’knowledge imperialism’ 5 . 

There have also been cases where 1st World 
Universities attract students from smaller 3rd World 
countries because the ’foreign-ness’ of these 
Universities make them seem high profile and rep- 
utable. Sometimes, these students are extremely dis- 
appointed when they realise that there are no adequate 
support structures for the course, which are sometimes 
packaged in an extremely sterile manner. They feel 
especially vulnerable if there are no government agen- 
cies to guide them on the selection of these training 
agencies. 



Costs to Students 

Advocates of distance education have argued that this 
mode can be less expensive than traditional education 
systems and that it can also be comparable to these 
traditional forms in terms of quality. Whether it is actu- 
ally cheaper depends on a number of factors, including: 
choice of media; number of subject areas and courses 
covered; the extent to which the direct variable student 
cost is kept below the level found in traditional forms of 
education; and. the number of students enrolled. 

One argument that points to increasing costs for devel- 
oping countries is that of ’technologization of distance 
education’. As the new technologies develop and are 
put into use in the ’advanced industrialised countries, 
this could easily be translated into increased costs for 
students - especially those in developing countries. If 



distance learning programmes are designed within a 
specific and somewhat restrictive set of parameters in 
order to ensure that they are cost-effective and easily 
replicable for use in other countries, then, another con- 
cern arises; that is, the amount of effort required to 
adapt the existing programmes, so that they can effec- 
tively cater to the existing needs of the country being 
supported. 

If staff from less developed countries are hired, then the 
cost of labour will be decreased significantly because 
often, the cost of living there is much lower than in the 
developed world. This means that institutions wishing 
to add another cultural dimension to its teaching staff 
could take advantage of the lower salary requirements 
of those members of staff in the countries where train- 
ing is taking place. One can question whether course 
fees should then be significantly lower than those for 
students taught in less developed countries. 

Though there are several real issues that need to be 
addressed by SIDS, there are several wonderful oppor- 
tunities that can be created by the skilful use of dis- 
tance education as a vehicle to promote a more 
knowledgeable work force. 

Wonderful opportunities 

Based on the issues identified above, there seem to be 
two main models of distance education operating at 
the moment - one being a more technology driven 
transmission model and the other a more interactive 
model. The former uses the technology in a manner 
that fails to engage with the historical heritage of the 
learners and fails to acknowledge the socio-cultural dif- 
ferences between the provider and the learners. The Mat- 
ter uses technology in varying degrees to support 
teaching and learning but also relies on the use of 
spaces (real or virtual) to foster the growth of relation- 
ships and develop avenues for collaboration among 
educators, Non Governmental Organisations (NGOs) 
and Ministries of Education. Possibilities therefore 
exist for the sharing of professional concerns and 
expertise while working with people across national 
and cultural boundaries. 

Though it is acknowledged that the globalisation of 
educational provision through distance learning sys- 
tems of delivery carries its own inherent dangers as a 
colonising and controlling process, it can be argued 
that developments in distance education pedagogies 
do offer genuine opportunities for engaging in collabo- 
rative, yet critical initiatives and interventions. This crit- 
ical pedagogy is one that must be based upon a 
theoretical and practical engagement with the politics 
of post-colonialism based upon the mutual analysis of 
the lived experience of educators and students in the 
different locations. ♦ 
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In the Caribbean, the 
telecommunications and postal 
systems can be somewhat 
unreliable as service providers 
struggle to keep up with 
technological advances in 
communication and so timely and 
frequent studenHo-f acuity 
interactions is one of the most 
difficult of problems to overcome. 
The lack of ready access to 
adequate library resources beyond 
the set readings and required 
texts is also a cause for much 
concern. 
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Why use technology? 

Before we assume that open and distance learning, i.e. 
technology, provides answers for education we should 
know what the questions are. Education today faces 
three major challenges. The first is access, the second 
is quality and the third is cost. The tensions between 
"these vectors make up the eternal triangle of education. 

,-The major problem in education today is that hundreds 
of millions of the world's citizens do not receive it. The 
question is, can technology increase access? 

•The second challenge is quality. The standard defini- 
tion of quality is simply 'fitness for purpose at mini- 
i cost to society’. So what is the purpose? 
/Education should have two aims, to create human cap- 
ital and to create social capital. Human capital means 
"'the individual knowledge and skills that make a person 
more autonomous, more flexible and more productive. 
But no person is an island. We also need social capital. 

. which is trust in other people, networks of contacts, the 
.coming together of people for a common goal that cre- 
. ates communities. 

; .The third side of my triangle is cost. High cost limits 
_ -access and is bad for quality. 

v. ’ When you express the basic challenges of education in 
.terms of this triangle it is clear that traditional methods 
of teaching and learning cannot meet them. Put more 
"students in each class. Access may go up, cost may go 
down, but everyone will accuse you of lowering quality. 

The challenges are clear. The question is. can technolo- 
gy do anything about them? Can technology really 
increase access, improve quality and lower costs all at 
the same time. The evidence shows that it can. How 
does it do it? 



access, improve quality and cut costs. That is because 
the basic tools of independent learning, such as print 
and audio materials and TV programs cost relatively lit- 
tle to reproduce in volume once you’ve invested in the 
first copy. Volume helps to increase access and cut 
costs. It also allows you to improve quality, because 
once you are producing materials at scale you can 
afford to make them excellent. 

Second, you need interactive activities. Most learners 
will not succeed on independent activities alone. I use 
’interactive' for a situation where the student’s activity 
evokes a response by another human being - a teacher, 
a tutor, or another student - that is specifically tailored 
to that particular student. Interactive activities are 
events such as face-to-face sessions with other stu- 
dents or a tutor, having homework marked and com- 
mented on by a teacher, asking questions over the 
phone, getting a response to a query by e-mail, and so 
on. These activities are vital to the success of most stu- 
dents but do not lend themselves to economies of 
scale in the same way as independent activities. 

The key to using technology cost-effectively is to blend 
independent and interactive activities to produce effi- 
cient learning at low cost. 

The world's open universities are a striking example of 
this. They operate at scale and they take full advantage 
of their large scale to produce high quality materials at 
relatively low cost. For the interactive activities they 
hire large numbers of tutors to be in direct contact with 
the students. These tutors are expert in the subject of 
their course and are specially trained for tutoring in a 
technology- based learning system. They give students 
high-quality support. 



The challenges are dear. The 
question is, can technology 
do anything about them? 

Can technology really 
increase access, improve 
quality and lower costs ail at 
the same time. The evidence 
shows that it can. 
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How to use technology? 

Technology is the application of scientific and other 
organized knowledge to practical tasks by organizations 
consisting of people and machines. TWo implications 
follow. First, this is not a futile search for the perfect 
method of learning. Second, we live in a world of peo- 
ple and machines. Good use of technology always 
involves people and their social systems. 

Learning involves two types of activities. First, there are 
activities that the learner conducts independently, such 
as reading a book, viewing a TV program, listening to 
the teacher or to an audio-cassette, writing an essay 
and doing mathematical calculations. These are the 
activities that allow you to use technology to increase 



Who can benefit from technology in 
education? 

Who is technology -based learning for? My answer is 
that it is for everyone. The concept of blending inde- 
pendent and interactive activities leads naturally to the 
idea of blending technology and teachers in different 
ways for different purposes. 

in terms of the criteria for access, quality and cost that 
I outlined, the technology of open and distance learn- 
ing has achieved its greatest successes, so far, in high- 
er education. This is because university study naturally 
includes a larger proportion of independent learning 
than you would find in kindergarten. 

The story of the world’s open universities is the greatest 
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educational success story of our generation. The open 
universities have successfully reconfigured my eternal 
triangle. Internationally the twelve largest open univer- 
sities enrol over three million students, a massive 
increase in access. In one country, the UK, the Open 
University today enrols more students than the total 
enrolment of all British universities in 1963 when its 
creation was announced. The UK also commissioned 
some independent assessments of costs, and found 
that the total cost of a degree at the Open University 
was between 60 to 80% of costs in traditional institu- 
tions. 

The biggest surprise to the sceptics has been in the 
area of quality. Today the UK Open University ranks in 
the top ten per cent of UK universities for the quality of 
its teaching programs as evaluated by the national 
agency for quality assessment. The straitjacket of the 
eternal triangle has been broken open. 

I shall not review the use of technology at all levels of 
education in turn. Most people believe that kids should 
learn in a social context. In principle it should be easi- 
er to develop the social capital that I referred to earlier 
if the school itself is a good social system that incul- 
cates trust and co-operation. That means a high pro- 
portion of interactive activities. 

However, it is clear that the patience of a computer, and 
the one-to-one relationship that a child can have with 
it, can help children learn without the fear of failure. It 
can help to build human capital. Through properly 
designed exercises computers can help children learn 
the skills of co-operation and teamwork. They can help 
to build social capital. The web can allow students to 
discover other countries and other places in a colourful, 
hands-on way. It can help us to learn to live together. 
The web has been a nice asset for many of the 7,000 
schools in 170 countries in UNESCO's Associated 
Schools Program - although we try to ensure that the 
schools on the wrong side of the digital divide are not 
disadvantaged. 

Where can we use technology in 
education? 

Where should we use technology? Once upon a time 
the main use of technology in education was for dis- 
tance learning. But this did not mean it was a rural phe- 
nomenon. Geographical distance is not the only 
distance. People can be separated from learning by 
time, because they cannot fit in with the schedules of 
classroom teaching. People can be separated socially 
from learning because they do not feel comfortable in a 
particular educational institution. People can be sepa- 
rated from learning by disability because they cannot 
get to the institution, or they cannot hear the teacher or 
they cannot see the blackboard. 

Today technology is for everyone, everywhere. Effective 




education combines people and technology. We must 
also have a broad view of technology. Reflect on this 
quotation from Edith Mhehe from her research on 
female students at the Open University of Tanzania: 
“W hen 1 asked about the possible use of alternative learning tech- 
nologies one woman suggested that her most pressing need was not 
for learning technologies but for other technologies such as washing 
machines, cookers and vacuum cleaners, which would help shorten 
the time she spent on housework and increase the time she needed 
for studying.” 

Which technologies? 

What principles guide our choice of technology? First, 
start from the position of the learner and create a stim- 
ulating environment for study. Second, the availability 
of a particular technology is a pre-eminent considera- 
tion. It is futile to propose using the Internet in a coum 
try where only a tiny proportion of the population has 
access to either electricity or a telephone. 

Availability is linked to the third principle, cost. Try to 
use technology that the learner already has, even if that 
means simple technology. Cost leads to quality. The 
best technologies are those that are easy to use. For 
example, one of the reasons that audiocassettes are a 
popular technology with both students and teachers is 
that they are easy to produce and easy to use. 

Finally, bear in mind my distinction between indepen- 
dent learning activities and interactive learning activi- 
ties. Using these principles will help you develop an 
effective blend of technology and people and allow you 
to join the modern revolution in education. You will 
find that you can increase access, improve quality and 
reduce costs all at the same time. ♦ 
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To find out more about Canal EF, 
please go to: 

< fcWpi//' www.candef.org > 



C ANAL Educatif Franco- 
phone (Canal EF). the digi- 
tal radio education channel 
by satellite for the African continent, 
was launched in 1999, and came on 
stream in 2000. The main aim was to 
provide an education and training 
system by radio for French-speaking 
people in Africa, the Indian Ocean 
and the Middle East. It was set up for 
an experimental period of four years 
from 2000 to 2003, and is initially 
aimed at education and training 
institutions (e.g. schools, colleges, 
high schools, universities, and train- 
ing establishments) and at rural and 
urban communities. There is also an 
opening to members of the general 
public - particularly young people - 
who are eager to undergo training 
and enjoy intellectual and cultural 
enrichment. 

The programs are broadcast by 
WorldSpace's AfriStar digital radio 
satellite. The system includes a bank 
of audiodigital programs that will 
eventually be accessible without an 
aerial by satellite or on the Internet. The bank, which- is 
hosted on a server at the Agence, is central to the exer- 
cise. All the programs in the education channel are 
digitised, archived, managed and distributed. 

Programs are received directly by digital radio receivers 
with a small built-in antenna. The receivers can also be 
connected to a computer to transmit and process 
accompanying data. An initial batch of 500 sets will be 
made available to receiving authorities during the 
experimental phase. They are in the DIDAC network, 
and are mostly secondary education establishments 
and teacher training institutes. Through partnerships, 
however, the CANAL EF programs may also be broad- 



♦ 



cast on the FM band via local and national antennas so 
as to reach out to more listeners. 

Programming, targets and partners 

CANAL EF is educational radio, not school radio. You 
can learn a lot from it, but there isn't much teaching - 
at least, not directly. Just the same, programs are part- 
ly linked to education and training programs, particu- 
larly those to do with practising French. There are also 
awareness-raising and development programs on 
health and safety, the environment and environmental 
protection, and issues of water, rights and citizenship, 
in addition to broadcasts on cultural and leisure mat- 
ters such as African in the world, heritage and history, 
literature, culture, music, and a key issue: youth. 

The daily schedule is in three parts, each lasting two 
hours, and repeated in order to cover the four time peri- 
ods: 

1. morning broadcasts consisting of short programs 
lasting 3-6 minutes (e.g. general science, practical 
tips and short talks); 

2. midday broadcasts called ’£cole Nouvelle’ (New 
School) lasting 15-20 minutes, and focusing on edu- 
cation establishments in the 'DIDAC network'; 

3. evening broadcasts lasting longer (up to an hour) 
and dealing more specifically with literary and cul- 
tural subjects and illustrations of African heritage. 

The countries targeted by this programs are firstly the 
30 Francophone countries in the zone served by the 
AfriStar satellite as broadcasts can be picked up by all 
countries in Africa. For the most part, targeted listeners 
are pupils at school, young people and students, teach- 
ers and trainers. 

CANAL EF functions thanks to a wide range of partners, 
and operates as a north/north and south/south cooper- 
ation project. When the experimental phase is over, the 
head of the network will move to one of the countries 
in the south concerned. ♦ 
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Distance teacher-training rnurses 

are a "good business" 



ERIC 



A lthough today distance learning is something 
of a controversial issue, in practice it already 
enjoys a long and well-established tradition, 
especially in vocational training and adult education - 
for example, in the form of correspondence courses, 
programd learning texts, and educational radio and TV 
programs. Currently the use of the Internet is becoming 
increasingly widespread as an effective tool for distance 
learning. 

Both in Chile and globally, the new opportunities 
offered by Information and Communication Technology 
(internationally known as e-leaming) are being put to 
good use in a very wide range of educational areas, 
from the training of executive and technical staff to 
vocational training, further education and academic 
courses. 

However, distance learning programs are increasingly 
being offered by institutions which, implementing mar- 
ket-oriented strategies, resort to distance learning 
because it is cheaper, capable of catering for a larger 
number of students and. hence, more profitable. Often 
no real concern is shown for academic standards or the 
quality of education provided by this means. 

Distance in-service training for teachers has long been 
present in the Chilean education system, but the avail- 
ability of such courses has significantly increased in 
recent years in the context of a major development of 
the further education market in our country. Many 
institutions started offering a range of courses varying 
widely in both quality and length but usually enabling 
students to gain a larger number of credits in a rela- 
tively shorter period of time than courses requiring full- 
time or part-time classroom attendance. 

Distance teacher-training courses have been welcomed 
by many teachers, although there is a general feeling 
that the acceptance of this kind of training has more to 
do with the opportunity for salary increases than with a 
real commitment to improving the quality of courses 
and teaching skills. All this has brought a certain 
amount of discredit on distance learning and. in an 
attempt to respond to such criticism, some institutions 
have already begun to develop better quality alterna- 
tives, including mixed courses which combine the use 
of ICT and traditional tutorials or seminars. 

Within the framework of educational reform, the 
Ministry of Education is promoting ICT-based further 
training courses to familiarise the greatest possible 



number of teachers with the 
new curricula. However, ensur- 
ing that these new forms of 
teaching are actually used to 
create a better and more equi- 
table training system is likely 
to remain a major challenge: 
distance learning programs 
should provide quality training 
fora larger number of teachers, rather than just provide 
a new and easier way of obtaining qualifications that do 
not reflect a real learning process and real skills. 

As regards the use of distance learning for initial (or 
undergraduate) training, although no regular programs 
exist in Chile at this level, a number of special “qualify- 
ing” programs have appeared, supposedly for people 
with teaching experience, the aim being to enable them 
to continue working while studying in their free time. 
The Teachers Association ("Colegio de Profesores”) has 
expressed concern about these courses since they 
often attract people who are not actually engaged in 
teaching but nevertheless eventually gain a teaching 
qualification through courses whose quality is not sub- 
ject to any official control. Unfortunately, universities - 
many of which are facing a serious shortage of funding 
- continue to promote and market such distance 
teacher-training courses, which are regarded as good 
business” since they provide academic institutions with 
a significant source of revenue at minimal cost. 

Finally, in our country, as in many foreign universities, 
distance learning is beginning to be used in postgradu- 
ate education. The qualifications obtained in this way 
are also being seriously called into question, given that 
they are subject to the same kinds of problem associat- 
ed with market competition, and no regulations exist to 
ensure adequate quality standards. 




Apart from the problem posed by a competitive market 
not subject to any kind of quality-assurance legislation, 
a key issue which ought to be studied and researched is 
that of the extent to which distance learning can 
replace the traditional, direct interaction between 
teachers and students in the classroom, particularly in 
the case of teacher-training, given that this interaction 
is the hub of the teachi ng/ieaming process and is there- 
fore essential to the proper training of teachers. ♦ 



Joige ftivez Urrutia 

National President 
Colegio de Profesores de Chile 
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Russia launches major program in distance 



For more than 1 0 years now, CdUCStiOfl 
programs have been conducted 
within the educational system of 
Russia to integrate 
telecommunication and computer 
networks. The aim is quite clear - 
to create open/distance 
educational opportunities for the 
majority of the population, but 
this can only be achieved through 
changes in national governmental 
policy. 



Nikolay Koiobashkin 
International Secretary 
Profsoyouz Obrazovanya (ESEUR) 




Since 1997, the Ministry 
of Education of Russia 
has conducting experi- 
mental programs in some 
universities. The result is 
the creation of two types of new technologies: Internet 
library and multisubject educational satellite TV net- 
work. 

The programs helped work out the role for teachers and 
a new methodology for educating with the new tech- 
nology. The experiment covered educational centres in 
most Russian regions, testing technological principles 
of distance education, thus facilitating new approaches 
to higher education, including in areas far away from 
the university campus. 

At present, the Association of Open Universities com- 
prises 22 universities in different parts of the country. 
15,000 students take courses through distance educa- 
tion. The Association offers 300 courses to students all 
over the country. 

The Ministry of Education is developing a major pro- 
gram in distance education. In the last two years, the 
subject was discussed at conferences dedicated to legal 
aspects of open education, open education in voca- 
tional education, functioning of corporate information 
systems in open education. 

The expected result of the program is to provide access 
to quality information resources to students and teach- 
ers in 50% of public schools and in 70% of vocational 
educational establishments and ultimately, to involve 
the education community in distance education. 

The arising problems are often of a legal aspect (there 
is still no legal definition of distance education), 
demands for equipment, teachers and technical per- 
sonnel, and the combination of distance education 
with existing traditional forms of education. Currently 
there is no fixed procedure or standards for granting 
licenses to educational centres for providing distance 
education. Students should also have certain rights 
and obligations. 

One third of all school children come from rural areas: 
these schools are extremely difficult to connect to a sin- 
gle network. Only 25% of teachers and school heads 
have basic knowledge of information technologies. 
New approaches are needed to create electronic text- 
books and materials. 




The existing experience creates conditions for Russian 
universities to join the international education and 
information market, but they should mostly orient their 
activities in this field domestically and in the countries 
of former Soviet republics. Unfortunately, there does 
not exist a common approach in forming didactic sub- 
ject material. More often such resources are created on 
the basis of different programs and do not take into 
account demands of consumers or peculiarities of the 
educational process. Educational centres should enjoy 
equal rights in conducting distance education. ♦ 
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ICDE, the International Council for 
Open and Distance Frluration 



by Reidar Roll, 
Secretary General 



F ounded in 1938 to help provide education for 
students and children living far away from 
schools - especially in large under-populated 
countries like Canada and Australia - the International 
Council for Open and Distance Education (ICDE) is 
now present in 142 countries. The majority of its mem- 
bership is composed of educational institutions at all 
levels (schools, colleges, universities), but it also 
includes national and regional associations, corpora- 
tions, educational authorities and agencies, active in 
open, virtual and distance learning. 



The main mission of the ICDE is to provide leadership 
and facilitate cooperation, development and communi- 
cation at the global level in distance and virtual learn- 
ing. More precisely, its mission is: , 

►To promote open and distance education, along with 

dated goais such as flexible learning, commum- 

education and adult education throughout the 

Worid; >’■■■ 

- •. ■ 

►.To help deveiop'ijietworks and systems for education* 
% al purposes at ^national, regional and global levels, 
with special reference to lifelong learning; 

> Tofacilitate th^ emergence of new educational para- 
digms based orv the best practices in distance educa- 
tion, and to contribute to the development of new 
methodologies /and technologies applied to educa- 
tion and training^ 

^b foster international collaboration and the sharing 
jnbf experience d education and training across 
Rational borders, espedally among teachers and stu- 
pBehts using new’iechnologies; 

j£ro create an appropriate environment for the plan- 
J ning of new educational initiatives, in cooperation 
(l with cultural industries and services: 

Such general and permanent missions are directed at 
the major issues the world of education is confronted 
with at the beginning of the 2 1st century, such as the 
global need for basic education addressed by the long- 
term UNESCO program "Education for All", in which 
ICDE is directly involved; the applications of 
Information and Communication Technology (1CT) to 
education; and the development of a world education 
market and the necessary regulation to achieve in 
terms of access and of quality assurance. 



Founded just before the Second World War, ICDE pro- 
vided the only forum in the world where distance edu- 
cation .institutions and professionals could meet in 
order to discuss important issues, learn from each 
other and enter into partnerships and business ven- 
tures with each other. In the first decades of ICDE's exis- 
tence, the participation of American universities was 



CURRENT AND FIELDS OF ACTION FOR ICDE 

• Help narrow the digital divide in education and training 

• Understand better, through research and development ,how the Internet can be used 
for provision of high quality learning 

• Focus on quality and high standards of best practise 

• Work with governments, IGOs and the education sector to develop educational systems 
for the information society 

• Work with teachers and other professionals around the world to develop capacity and 
quality in technology-enhanced learning 

• Work with companies that develop technology and software for education in order to 
help make their products better and more relevant for education 

• Promote multiculturalism in the provision of virtual learning 



very strong, together with universities from Canada and 
Australia. The European participation came in later. 
With the founding of the British Open University thirty 
years ago. distance education took a new development. 
During the period 1970-1995, ICDE went through a very 
rapid development, with the establishment of a large 
number of distance education institutions around the 
world. 

Among the most prominent ICDE open university 
members are IGNOU in India, UN1SA in South Africa, 
ANADOLOU in Turkey, CNED in France, UNED in Spain, 
the UKOU in the United Kingdom, the Fern Universitat 
in Germany. ICDE also includes new "virtual” universi- 
ties delivering their courses on the Internet, as well as 
hundreds of "dual mode” institutions, which combine 
the traditional face-to-face offer with a distance educa- 
tion department for students outside their campuses. 

Open and distance education has undergone tremen- 
dous evolution through bouts of doubt, ridicule, and 
rejection at various stages of its history to its current 
mainstream acceptance as a viable alternative and 
cost-effective mode of education complementary to the 
face-to-face mode. The emergence and catalytic devel- 
opment of new information and communication tech- 
nologies. telecommunications and computer 
technology has globalised ODL (Open and Distance 
Learning), and made it attractive, commercial and com- 
petitive. 

ODL is essentially about the best way to design and 
develop instructional packages, to communicate 
instruction, to interact with learners and provide sup- 
port. to assess learning and to disseminate information 
in a knowledge- based society. The key to all these is 
definitely research. While the first and second genera- 
tions of ODL did little to entrench and foster the devel- 
opment of research in any organised fashion, research 
and engagement might be one of the most important 
characteristics which will distinguish quality ODL insti- 
tutions and products from those emerging so-called 
online or virtual institutions which have no roots in 
pedagogy and inquiry. ♦ 
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The correspondence course goes online : Cnmphark rv 



With the arrival of the internet, distance learning has become 
hugely popular. Universities see it as the marketplace of the 
21st century and are investing a great deal of energy in online 
services, especially in the United States. But do those who are 
promoting this transformation in higher education know the 
less than glorious record of their precursors? 
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Ibe economics of this cynical 
education system meant there 
was no incentive to try to keep 
students on by improving the 
quality of course offerings. In 
fact the reverse was true: 
recruitment rather than 
instruction remained the goal 



Correspondence instruction began as a commercial 
enterprise before taking hold in academia. Thomas |. 
Foster established one of the earliest private, for- 
profit correspondence schools in Pennsylvania in the 
late 1880s to provide vocational training in mining, 
mine safety, drafting and metalworking. He then 
founded the International Correspondence Schools, 
which became one of the largest and most enduring 
firms in this burgeoning industry. In 1924 these com- 
mercial enterprises boasted an enrolment four times 
that of all the colleges, universities, and professional 
schools combined. By 1926 there were over 300 cor- 
respondence schools in the US, with an annual 
income of over $70m. 

In all the firms the priority was enrolment and most 
of the revenues were expended in promotion rather 
than instruction. Typically between 50% and 80% of 
tuition fees went into direct mail campaigns, maga- 
zine and newspaper advertisements, and the training 
and support of a sales staff paid according to the 
number of enrolments they secured. "The most intensive 
work of all the schools is, in fact, devoted to developing the sales 
force," observed a 1926 Carnegie Corporation-spon- 
sored study of correspondence schools written when 
the correspondence movement was at its peak 1 . 

The pursuit of profit tended inescapably to subvert 
the noble intentions - or pretensions - of the enter- 
prise, in what had become a highly competitive (and 
totally unregulated) field. The students enrolled were 
required to pay the full tuition fee, or a substantial 
part of it, up-front and most of the firms had a no- 
refund policy. Yet roughly 90% of the students failed 
to complete their course of study 2 . 

Drop-out money 

The remarkably high drop-out rate was not an acci- 
dent. It reflected not only the shameless methods of 
recruitment but also the shoddy quality of what was 
on offer. For the actual "delivery" of courses - the cor- 
rection of lessons and grading exams - most firms 
relied upon a "sub-professional" workforce of "read- 
ers" who worked part-time and were paid on a piece- 
work basis per lesson or exam. 

These people often worked under sweatshop condi- 
tions. They had to deliver a high volume of lessons to 
make a living and could therefore not manage much 
by way of pedagogical performance. Such conditions 
were far from conducive to the careful, individualised 



instruction promised in the companies’ promotional 
materials 3 . 

All of this made perfect economic sense, however. It. 
was summed up in correspondence industry jargon in 
the phrase "drop-out money": once students dropped 
out there was no further expense (in particular for 
teachers) and what remained of the upfront payment 
was pure profit. 

The economics of this cynical education system 
meant there was no incentive to try to keep students 
on by improving the quality of course offerings. In fact 
the reverse was true: recruitment rather than instruc- 
tion remained the goal. 

The evolution of correspondence instruction in the 
universities closely paralleled that of the commercial 
schools. It began in earnest in the 1890s, and by the 
1910s and 1920s it had become a craze comparable 
with today's passion for online distance education. 
Following the lead of the University of Chicago, other 
institutions joined in, notably the state universities 
of Wisconsin, Nebraska, Minnesota, Kansas, Oregon, 
Texas, Missouri, Colorado, Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
and California. By 1919, when Columbia University 
launched its home study program, there were already 
73 colleges and universities offering instruction by 
correspondence. 

Emphasising the democratisation of education and 
hoping to tap into the lucrative market exploited by 
their commercial rivals, the universities echoed the 
sales pitch of the private schools. Hervey F. Mallory, 
head of the University of Chicago Home Study 
Department, declared that "1m the crowded classroom of the 
ordinary American university it is impossible to treat students 
as individuals, overcome peer pressure for conformity, encourage 
students who are shy, slow, intimidated by a class setting". 
Home study, by contrast, "takes into account individ- 
ual differences in learning". 

In short, correspondence education was seen as more 
than just an extension of traditional education. It was 
an enhancement - a means of instruction less costly 
and of higher quality - that signalled a revolution in 
higher education. 

Although they were not per se for-profit organisa- 
tions, the correspondence programs of the universi- 
ties were self-supporting, and therefore profit played 
its part. It was initially assumed that this new form of 
instruction would be of greater economic value than 
traditional classroom-based teaching, but its pio- 
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neers soon discovered that correspondence instruc- 
tion was far more costly to operate than they had 
imagined - primarily because of the overheads 
entailed in administration. Almost from the outset, 
therefore, they found themselves caught up in much 
the same game as their commercial rivals: devising 
promotional schemes to boost enrolment in order to 
offset growing administrative costs; reducing their 
course preparation and revision expenses by standar- 
dising their repertory and relying on "canned cours- 
es"; and above all keeping remuneration to a 
minimum by using casual employment and paying by 
piece rate. 

Before long, with a degraded product and a dropout 
rate almost comparable to that of the commercial 
firms, they. too. had come to depend for their survival 
on "drop-out money." At the end of the 1 920s the uni- 
versity-based programs began to come under the 
kind of scrutiny and scathing criticism hitherto 
reserved for the commercial schools. Abraham 
Flexner, one of the nation s most distinguished and 
influential observers of higher education, excoriated 
the American universities for their commercial preoc- 
cupations. for having compromised their indepen- 
dence and integrity, and for having thus abandoned 
their unique and essential social function of disinter- 
ested critical and creative inquiry. "The universities have 
thoughtlessly and excessively catered to fleeting, transient, and 
immediate demands Flexner argued, and have ” needless- 
ly cheapened, vulgarised, and mechanised themselves, reducing 
themselves to the level of the vendors of patent medicines" \ 

Likewise, he bemoaned as "scandalous" the fact that 
" the prestige of the University of Chicago should be used to bam- 
boozle well-meaning but untrained persons ...by means of 
extravagant and misleading advertisements". He assailed 
the ” administrative usurpation of professorial functions " and 
declared that "the American professoriate is a proletariat". 

Flexner's critique of correspondence education, 
which gained widespread media attention, sent 
shockwaves through academia, prompting internal 
efforts to raise standards and curtail excessive and 
misleading advertising. At Columbia, the blow was 
eventually fatal to the correspondence program. 

Rebirth of a 'revolution' 

Subsequent investigations* and efforts at reform and 
regulation invariably failed to change the picture, 
even though correspondence programs adopted the 
latest media of delivery, including film, telephone, 
radio, audio-tapes, and television. Universities con- 
tinued to offer correspondence instruction, of course, 
but the efforts were much more modest in their 
claims and ambitions. Poor cousins of classroom 
instruction, they were for the most part confined to 
institutionally separate and self-supporting exten- 
sions and carefully cordoned off from the campus 



proper, presumably to spare the core institution the 
expense, the commercial contamination and the crit- 
icism. 

Like their forebears, today's proponents of distance 
education believe they are leading a revolution that 
will transform the educational landscape. Fixated on 
technology and the future, they are unencumbered by 
the sober lessons of this cautionary tale. If anything, 
the commercial element in distance education is this 
time even stronger. For now. instead of trying to dis- 
tance themselves from their commercial rivals, the 
universities are eagerly joining forces with them, 
lending their brand names to profit-making enter- 
prise in exchange for a piece of the action. 

Four institutions prominent in the correspondence 
movement are at it again. The University of Wisconsin 
has a deal with Lotus/IBM and other private contrac- 
tors. the University of California has contracts with 
America Online and Onlinelearning.net and the 
University of Chicago and Columbia are among the 
most enterprising participants in the new distance 
education gold rush. The new game is less about gen- 
erating revenues from student fees than about reap- 
ing a harvest from financial speculation in the 
education industry through stock options and initial 
public offerings 6 . 

For the time being, however, until the actors arrive, 
the bulk of university-based online distance educa- 
tion courses are being delivered by poorly paid and 
overworked low status instructors, working on a per- 
course basis without benefits or job security and 
being coerced to assign their rights to their course 
materials to their employer as a condition of employ- 
ment. In short, the imperatives of commodity pro- 
duction are again in full force, shaping the working 
conditions of instructors until they are replaced once 
and for all by machines, scriptwriters and actors. 

There are differences between the current rage for 
online distance education and the earlier debacle of 
correspondence distance education. First, although 
they began to take hold in extension divisions, com- 
mercial online initiatives have already begun to pen- 
etrate deep into the heart of the university. Second, if 
the overheads for correspondence courses were high, 
the infrastructural expenses of online courses are 
higher still. Most notably, while correspondence pro- 
grams were often aimed at a broad market, most of 
their efforts remained regional. The ambitious reach 
of today's distance educators, however, is global in 
scale, which is why the World Trade Organisation is 
currently at work trying to remove all barriers to inter- 
national trade in educational commodities. 
Sometimes tragedy follows farce. ♦ 
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